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NOTES ON THE CO!CPMATIVE STUDY OF EDUCATIONAL INNOVATION 



Abstract 



The paper provides a critical review of the state of the comparative 
study of educational innovation and reform and proceeds to identify a num-= 
ber of theoretical Issues and challanges on which further comparative work 
is likely to shed additional light. The review portion of the paper deals 
with the heuristic s politicals and theoretical utility of existing compara- 
tive work on educational Innovation^ and singles out a nir ^ of typologies 
and generalizations from the literature as particularly ^ _f leant finding; 
The second major part of the paper then develops a theor cal agenda which 
is organized around the Issues of knowledge utilization (with special refer^ 
ence to experimental paradigms of reform) , the legitimacy of innovation 
decisions s and the relationship between innovation and conflict. 
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1. The CQ^arative study of educational ianovationi Soma preliminary 
reflectians 

1*1 A few words on bQimdaries aad emphaies 

At least for the field of education, the study of innovation seems 
to have reached a point of saturation. In the tfalted States as else- 
where * the n™ber of booka, articles , bibliographies on one aspect or 
other of "limovation In education" is legion; a major North American 
publisher In the field of education has let It be loaown some time ago 
that book manuscripts with the word ''innovation" in their title will 
no longer even be considered for publication* In education as in other 
areas, "Imiovation has emerged over the last decade as possibly the 
most fashionable of social science areas'* (Downs and Mohr 1976, 700). 
The intellectual market, it seems, has had its share of the product, 
Md has begun to recover from the onslaught in order to sort the fad 
from the fertile, the superficial from the profound. 

This tidal wave of scholarly attention to the phenomenon of 
"educational innovation'- reflects, of course, an equally consuming 
preoccupation with Innovative policies or reforms on the part of 
declslon--aakers. md policy-makers In education In most of the indrstrl^ 
alized coratries of Western Europe and North America over the last two 
decades or so. To some extent, this preoccupation stemed from a 
genuine assessment of major weaknesses and deficiencies in eKlsting 
educational systems; in no small measure, however, many of the educa- 
tional "innovations" which have, foJ^ eKMple, parvaded the educational 
system of the United States were probably as faddish and eKtraneously 
motivated as many a study of Innovation, The attractive political 



iymbollsm of "reform" and "innovation" (Naschold 1974, 21-22) has lead 
comitrias like thm Federal RapubliG of Geraany and the United States to 
making subatantial amoimts of resources available for innovative pro- 
grama in education — with the result that, not surprisingly, any 
number of necessary or unneeessary educational activities found them- 
sel%^as suddenly labelled as "innovations" regardleis of whether or 
not they represented anything like a genuine departure from what was 
going on before. An instructive and impressive document on both the 
range and the siie of this phenomenon is a recent "inventory" of 
educational innovations in the public schools of Ne^ York City alone 
(Rogers 1977), ranging all the way from entire alternative schools to 
a multi-sensory approach to bi-lingual pre-algebra for Spanish-speaking 
children and the "Archdiocese Drug Abuse Prevention Program". 

Not surprisingly, a phenomenon of this nature, siie and complexity 
presents a rather murky picture when it comes to defining what, pre- 
cisely, it is all about* Deliberately or by default, "innovation" in 
education (as In other areas as well) tends to mean a good many diff- 
erent things to a good many different people and groups, and what is 
significantly innovative for some Is a reinforcement of the statue quo 
for others or a minor technical or procedural adjustment for yet 
mother group. As a result, most of the "definitions" in the Innovation 
literature are conspicuously vague, ranging from "the adoption of means 
or ends that are new to the adopting unit" (Downs and Mohr 1976, 701) 
to "any change which represents something new to the people being 
changed. ... .usually* . .a change which benefits the people who are 
changed" (Havelock 1973, 4). 

1 have no Intention to engage in a continuation of this kind of 
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definitional exerclias; given the complaxlty of the phenomena to be 
dlacusaed, chey are rather moot anyway, ^^at I do need to state, 
however. Is a rough boundary line between what I intend to discuss in 
this paper and what I do not intend to discuss. In drawing this line, 
I am guided by both an admittedly subjective notion of what is and 
t^at is not a significant instance of educational innovation and by a 
particular interest in innovations that are accompanied by a greater or 
lesser amount of political controversy* " Insignificant" innovations 
and those which are based on widespread consensus provide little 
leverage for a better understanding of the political dynamics of edu- 
cation in either a comparative or an Intra-natlonal sense, and since 
it is the understanding of these political dynamics which the paper is 
primarily interested in exploring , these kinds of innovations will not 
be given a great deal of attention in the following pages. 

More concretely s and following to some extent the distinction 
(though not the terminology) used by the late Saul Robimiohn In his 
comparative project (1970, VIII), this discussion will be less con- 
cerned with single, highly specific and mostly localised measures and 
processes which are largely desired to make existing educational 
programs work better without affecting to any significant extent these 
programs' substantive and/or Ideological orientations or their rela-- 
tionshlp to the realities of economic wealth, social structure, and 
political power. Instead, what this paper Is interested In exploring 
lies more along the lines of what Robinsohn and others call '-reform**, 
i*e,, a more encompassing set of policies which are (a) likely to 
affect an educational system as a whole or Important parts of it in 
rather profoimd wiys, and (b) designed to both reflect and advance 
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ifelatively clmx B^d pelitiGally iallent Idaas about the future shape 
of a given sselety and of the role of edueatlon therein. It is this 
broader notion of the politiMl econo^ of "reform" in education 
(rather than the more teahnical and procedural notion of educational 
"Innovation") which has become the focus of a rather interesting theo- 
retical debate, tovolving such varied positions as those of Dahrendorf 
(e.g., 1976), Becker C1971| 1976| etc.), von Hentig (1970), Galtung 
(1979), Husen (1974), Bourdieu and Passeron (1977), Offe (1975), 
House (1974), Lenhardt (1977), Kati (1975), Carnoy and Levin (1976), 
and many others. 

Obviously, the line between "innovations" and "reform" in this 
sense is hard to draw with any precision, and there are likely to be 
borderline cases which may fall on one side or the other of the dis- 
tinction. Specific measures to facilitate the education of handicapped 
children would probably be "Innovations" In terms of our distinction, 
^ereas massive and comprehensive legislative and budgetary measures 
such as the recent action of the US Congress in support of special 
education would have to be considered and analyzed as a major educational 
reform. Similarly, policies aiming at re-structurlng post-elementary 
education ("comprehensivlzation") in countrlas such as West Germany, 
Great Britain, or Sweden, at providing bi-llngual/bi-cultural schooling 
in California, at changing the extractive and allocatlva-distrlbutive 
patterns of educational finanGlng in the US and sevei of its states, 
or at some rather basic changes in the curriculum of schools would be 
examples of the kinds of educational "refoms" with the analysis of 
which this paper will primarily deal. This limitation will, by and 
large, exclude a good deal of what has come to be known as 
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"organizational change" or ''planned ehange" in educational institu- 
tions in the tradition of the Gross et al* (1971) study, even though this 
field has produced not only some interesting studies (on the results of 
some of which we will draw) ^ but also a massive prescriptive literature 
of the "how to innovate" kind and of widely varying quality (HavelQck 
1973| Zaltman e^ 1977^ Owens and StelrAoff 1976| to name but a few 
of the more recent ones) - 

Against this background of the distinction beween "innovations" 
and "reform" in education, I will deal in this paper primarily with 
what I have described as educational refom, i*e«y the Initiationi 
modification j implementation and non-'implementation of policies directed 
at major and lasting changes in the educational system and designed to 
change the "social product" of the educational process along the lines 
of ideological and political priorities of certain groups in a society. 
With this understanding in mind, I will henceforth use the terms 
"innovation" and "reform" in this paper interchangeably* 

1,2 The comparative study of educational innovations 

The overwhelming majority of writings on educational innovation 
are pifoducts of or addressed to the realities of one particular educa* 
clonal Bnd political system^ even though they may " rightly or wrongly ~ 
claim a level of generality that would carry the significance of their 
findings beyond the particular context in which they were obtained* 
In contrast, the effort to move the study of the politics of educatioarJi 
innovation beyond a given national conteKt to a more or less genuinely 
comparative or cross-national dimension is as yet rather scarce, prob- 
ably reflecting quite accurately the general state of affairs in the. 
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comparative analysis ©£ social Intervantlons in other areas such as 
health, urban rene^^al, etc. (for some notable exaeptione in the 
comparative analysis of public policies ^ see Heldenheimer ^ ^* 1975 J 
Heclo 1974; Liske Jt al , 197S| Ashford 1978) • To be surej a nt^er of 
international ©rgMlzationa have been quick in responding to the surge 
of attention to problems of educational innovation, and have launched 
or supported mora or less ambitious research programs dealing with 
educational Innovaticn in an International or rather malti--natlonal 
context. The work of the International Bureau of Education (IBE) in 
Geneva^ (e.g.* Blanc and Egger 1978| Diaz Hochleitner e£ al . 1978) * of 
the Organisation for Economic Cooparatlon and Development (OECD) in 
Paris (a*g*j OECD 1971), or of the International Instituta for Educa- 
tional Planning (HEP) in Paris Ce*g*, MsmB 1978) are examples of both 
the intensity of tha affort and of the limitations of essentially 
Juxtaposing case studies on Individual countries, Evan the batter ones 
among thasa studies contribute rather llttla to an attempt to treat 
certain differences from one national or sub^-national context to 
another as a possible source of variation in the way in which innova* 
tlons are initiated, implemented, modified or prevented in these 
dlffarent settings* 

Does more or lass cantralization in the educational policy-making 
procass make any dif ferenca when it comes to innovation? Are diff erant 
attitudes towards conflict among administrators or among the public at 
large related to dlffarent "styles" of pursuing and implementing new 
ideas in education? Does the collective history of a country's social 
policy efforts lead to discernible patterns of how It goes about moving 
its educational system closer to some form of equal educational opportunity' 
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Haw doss thm distribution of econemle power and tha pmttarn of 
alllanees betwaiin seonomle power and political Influenca affect the 
ilfa*ahanoai of aartaln kinds of aduoatlonal innovations? It Is 
quastions like chasa upon whleh, with all dua caution^ Qomparatlve 
analyses of adueational innovations In differant countries should at 
least begin to shed some light. At this paint p very few studies do, 
although some have provided the data base of which comparative questions 
can be more systematically mskad. ^ong the category of more strictly 
comparative analyses » what we have so far are largely studies limited 
to a few casesp such as Heldeidielmer -s (1974) effort to explain diff- 
erant lavals of difficulties In bringing about a certain kind of edu- 
cational reform (comprehensive schooling) In two social-democratic 
political systams (Swadan and West Germany) , In another , similar study, 
fetarson (1973) tries to explain differant patterns of adueational 
reform in England and the United States as a function oft among other 
things I the greater significance of class dlffarencas in Britain and of 
the differant systems of educational governance In the two countries. 

One of the more ambitious attempts to study educational refom 
and innovation from a comparative point of view was the project Initia- 
ted and conceived by the late Saul Roblnsohn (1970| 1975) • While the 
project generated a niuabar of rather thorough country case studies of 
educational reform (Federal Rapubllc of Germany ^ German Democratic 
RapubliCp Soviet Unlonp England and Wales , France , Austria^ and Sweden) 
within a conmon frameworkp the original plan of an eKpllelt comparative 
analysis of this rich material from the point of view of the social and 
political contingencies of educational reform was ulttaataly dropped — 
for reasons which themsslves shed a great deal of light on the 
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difficulties of a truly cDmparativa analysli in this complex area 
(Glawka 1975, m-XXIX). 

Soms of the oers intereafting theoretical and msthodeleglcal ideas 
in tha comparative study of educational refera have comm out of the 
ongoing projact on Iducational Policymaking in Induatrlaliied 
Countries (^IC) at the University of llltools (a^g*, Msrritt and 
Coombs 1977| Merrltt 1978| Coo^a and Merritt 1977), which has made a 
serious effort to live up to Its o^ eKacting standards for rlgoroua 
scientific Malysia in comparative work. 

A particularly ambitious approach In this area Is the comparativa 
analysis of aggragata national data which seeks to establish patterns 
of ralatlonships bstwaen a number of general aconoMc and political 
characteristics of a country and certain features of Its educational 
system* Thm work of Meyer mnd his associates (e«g*, 1977) provides a 
particularly interesting eKmple, and this Is likely to be true for 
the work presently being undertaken by Inkeles (forthcoming). In a 
strict methodological sense, studies of this kind satisfy more appro- 
priately the tenets of comparative analysis In that they allow for a 
more systematic aKmninatlon of the covarlance between a limited set 
of characteristics of national systems* On the negative side, data 
cf this kind share the disadvantage of all aggregate data in that they 
tend to conceal rather than reveal both variation within the unit of 
analysis and patterns of change over time. These drawbacks notwith- 
standing, this line of inquiry bears a good deal of promise, at least 
as a generator of propositions which can be further eKplored in sets 
of more carefully designed case studies which can take both the 
historical and the Interactive dimension of Innovation processes at, the 
national and subnational level more fully into account* 

14 ■ 
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One inttrsACloisal study vhiehp even though It was not iivtetly 
addressed to quMtlons of eduaatlonal reform and innovation, has had a 
remarkable ^paot on both the soholwly and polltleal debate on Inno- 
vation In eduoattonV has be« the "International Ivaluatlon of Iduoa- 
tional Aohlevment" (ISA) which was based on aohlevraent measures of 
national sanplas of students in different #ubJeot areas and in subsets 
of a total of 21 aountrles (for smma^ reports on the projeet see 
Fassow et al. 1976| Peaker 197S| Walker 1976s of* also Husen 1979| 
Infcales 1977). Since the study eollected not only aahievMent data, 
but also a wide range of infoinaatlon (less enaompasaing in some 
countries thu in others) on aharaoteristios of the educational systemp 
its results have become a major data source for testing » at both the 
national and the international levels a whole series of hypotheses 
about the relationship between certain characteristics of the educational 
syst^ and outcomes of the learning process # Since the data can also^ 
with some caution , be set into the conteKt of more general aggregate 
characteristics of the countries studied , they provide an opportunity 
for further and more genuinely comparative research on some of the 
societal correlates of achlevttent fiatterns. 

A rather different andt for the field of educationp as yet rather 
scarce kind of comparative study has to do with the legal and constitu^ 
tional context of educational policy in different countries. While 
constitutional noras and practices have at best partial e^lanatory 
value triien it comes to understanding cross^natlonal variations in edu** 
catlonal policy processes and limovationp the comparison of some key 
Jurisdictional provisions across different aountrles can prove to be 
quite instfuctl-rap as a recent cpmparatlve study of ''the authority of 
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thm state iM educaeloa" in Auatralla, Fra&ae» Great Britain p Canada , 
Austria, SwitzMlsnd and the USA shows (lothe et al t 1976) , 

finally, and in addltiea to the kinds of studies whieh we have 
just briefly renewed and whieh are "comparative" in a more formal 
sense, there is a considerable amount of work which, In one form or 
another, transcends the framework of one Mtlonal system* Probably 
the most frequent type is that of the single-country and ^om^fcimes 
single-issue study midertaken from the perspective of anothai: couutry 
and with that country's policy agenda md Interests in Mnd* Looking 
at educational Imiovatipn and reform in the US from th4 vantage point 
of the West German educational scene, Herz (1973) and Eichter (1975), 
among others * have provided interesting analyses with the added 
strengths of the outsider's viewpoint, while people like Merrltt (1978) 
mnd this author (1973) have had occasion to loofc in the opposite direction* 

This limited, but Ins^uctive body of research, whether formally 
comparative in a strict methodologicftl senas ar not, has yielded a 
substantial amount of insight into the probleas, conditions, and out* 
comes of educational reform efforts In different counttles. The extent 
to ^Ich It has, however, contributed to a theoretical progression 
towards a better understanding of the political conditions and contln* 
gencles of educational innovation Is a matter which Merritt and Coombs 
Judge with some Justified skeptlaism (1977, 250*254| see also Roblnsohn 
1970, IX), A£tM all. It has been the anticipated Increase in explan- 
atory power which has been one of the weightier arguments in favor of 
a cross-national, comparative approach to the study of educational 
innovatloni If we treat educational innovation — so the argtment 
gogg ^ as the dependent variable or eagplicandum In a design in which 
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CQuatrias (er rmlmtival^ autdnomous mlcs within a eowt^) atm thm 
u&lCs of snal^slSp wm shduld be able to pomit and axamins a ni^er of 
hypothesised relationships betwem aartaln eharactarlstlos of the 
coiintrlag under study and tha nature » effeatlvenessp duration » etc. of 
the dwovatlon we are Interested In ^lalid,ng. If thlg exerelde were 
systematically enough structured and the variables discreetly enough 
defljiedp the expectation Is that such a design would yield Important 
insights into the conditions of educational Innovation^ Measured 
against this ^acting standard of a scientific design, it Is not 
surprising that Herrltt and Combs in their recent review find most 
of available writings in the comparative politics of educational 
innovation wantlngp even though some appear to have progressed a little 
further than others on the road towards the Ideal design (1977 p ibldp)* 
^ile Merritt and Coombs predicate their notion of what compara- 
tive studies ought to look like on the need for progressiva general- 
liation and theory fomatlont Naschold argues , in fact, for a sitnilar 
type of study, but for the obverse reason, nuiely, in order to protect 
the advocate of educational reforms from overly hasty generallMtions 
(1974, 109). But for hlA as well as far Merritt and Coombs, the key 
task is to Identify "the Mpirlcal range of variation in educational 
systems as a function of specific conditioning factors" (1974, ibid.)» 
and It is in this sense that, some few exmplas to the contrary not- 
withstanding (see above) , the comparative study of educational inno- 
vation Is still very much In its Infancy. 

To catalogue and deplore the deficiencies and shortcomings of 
existing comparative and International research in educational ^novm- 
tion is, however I not enoughs If It is true that the present work In 
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the fitld ii largely of thm cass study kind, that it is descriptive 
rather thm attalytieal, and that it does net systOTatieally formulate 
md test hypotheses about the aondltions of the success and failure of 
educational refo Coombs 1977* 251) t then we probably 

face less a problM of lacWng methodological consciousness and 
sophistication and more a probl^ of lacktpg significant issues which 
it would be useful, promising and viable to subject to comparative 
analysis. 

What is proposed here is to take a step back and take Mother 
look at the kinds of insights which various Wnds of comparative study 
in the field of educational iimovation and reform have generated. In 
taking such a look, we will be guided by two kinds of consideration: 
On the one hand, we will asstme that it is In a pre-scientific way 
instructive for somebody trying to cape with a certain set of policy 
problems In a given country to know hw other countries have tried to 
come to terms frtth similar problems. Problems such as special educa- 
tion, parental participation, the redistributlve effects of educational 
financing, the relationship beween education and CTployment, etc. 
are common to a niMiber of countries, and have been addressed through a 
variety of policy strategies. To discuss these strategies is, at a 
first level of analysis, not likely to lead to broad and secure gener- 
alizations about the detemlnants of policy, but It Is likely to lead 
to two things s <a) It will provide the policymaker with a potentially 
instructive eKperience of realizing both the basic similarities of the 
problems and the actual range and richness of possible solutions | and 
(b) it will provide an Mplrlcal conteKt in which a ntMaber of as yet 
rather abstract theoretical notions about educational Innovation can be 
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mvm fully and iubstaatlvfily famulated. If ^ Inprasiion of the 
«6at€ of the fl^ld li Mrrtet, and without aontasting tht ultlmats 
appropristenMs of thm aathodologieal tanets of seiaatlfle aomparlaon, 
our TOSt ImportMt n«t task llta la a more careful formulation of thm 
thsoretlcal questions ^leh comparative analysis ought to seek to 
answer, ForTOlatlng these questions wUl cequlra a theoretlaal frme 
of refar^ee that Is both Informed and Intarpratad by as full an undar- 
staadisg of the aducational and political realities with which wa deal, 
md for which we already have descriptions md partial analyses In a 
variety of studies on educational reform* 

lAlle the sacond part of this paper proceeds to reviewing some 
of this material from several differ ant points of vimw^ the third 
outlines a theoretical agenda and argues the need, promise and possible 
shapa of comparatlva research which answering soma of the open 
questions on that agenda would sau to require « 

I should add that thara is an Important eemparatlva dlmmslon 
©ui generis In the task of developlni such a theoretical agenda. The 
growing Intarnatlonalliatlon of the social sciences notwithstanding, 
there Is a slgnlflcMt, and for our purposes, Instructive variation In 
the emphasis that Is given to different theoretical Issues In different 
national research comunltlas. Thm trmendous attention, for aKampla, 
which German social scientists have In recent years given to such 
Issues as political pla^ng and leglttoacy, and the relatively roich 
more modest Interest la these same Issues by American social scientists 
is a case In point. It Is therefore an l^ortant part of this axerclsa 
not only to revlaw studies of innovation processes In different countries, 
but also to study and ax^ne the processes and outCOTM of theo^ for- 
mation under different national conditions. 

■ 19 
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2. The state of the art: Observations and quarlea 

Leaving aside for a nomsnt the question of which kind of compara- 
tive study la methodologically "purer". It would aeein useful to ask 
what, after all is said and done, comparative studies of whatever kind 
have taught us. What has been the utility of looking beyond national 

■ 

boundaries Into other coimtries' efforts to refom and change their 
educatlaial systras? Has It been worth the trouble, and has the ratio 
of trouble to yield been such that it aakes sense to carry on? Or are, 
after all, the dynralcs of the relationship between education and 
politics in any given country so unique that the search for coBmonalltie 
patterns, generalizations Is likely to be a waste of time? 

In the first part of ttia section of the paper, I will argue and 
illustrate three kinds of utility of coi^aratlve studies of educational 
innovation. Following that dlscuasion, I will review a few of the 
fflultltude of typologies and propositions which the study of educational 
innovation In different contexts has generated. 

2.1 The utility of comparative studies of educational innovation 

The skeptical cements on the state of the art In the first 
section of paper notwlthatanding, comparative and/or crosi-national 
work In the field of educational reform seems to have performed a 
number of moderately useful functions. Without any claim to compre- 
hensiveness, and still in search of a better classification, I would 
elaborate on this argwBent by referring to ^at 1 call the heuristic, 
political, and theoretical utility In the comparative study of educa- 
tional liraovatlon and reform. 
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Ravlewlag the body af mmtsrlal that has bean ganarated by one 
kind or anothar of Gomparatlva study ^ that natarlal would aaam to hm 
useful (or at laaat potentially usaful) In at least threa diffarant ways 
First of alls It Is likely to hava contrlbutad, albeit In terms diffi- 
cult to maasure^ to a greater "transparency" in looking at national 
rafortQ pollalas and mt the axperlanca of. any one eoiuitry In bringing 
about aducatlonal reform. Evan short of any systematic ganerallzatlon 
producad by tasting specif lo hypotheses across national cases ^ tha 
matarlai that resulted from studlas such as the Roblnsohn* EFIC and 
lEA projects and the publicity It was given ara bound to have produced. 
In policy-makers as wall as policy analysts, a somewhat batttar faallng 
for what Is unique In a given national policy context and what a ntimbar 
of countrlas may hava In comon. To ba sure, tha axtant and Intensity 
of this learning process varlas a great deal across countrlas. How- 
ever » both tha policy maker (who tends to ovarastlmata tha unlquenass 
of whatavar policy problOT ha faces) and tha analyst of policy (who Is 
more prona to look for generalizations) stand to gain and aaem to hava 
gained from the corrective effect of being exposad to concrete evldanca 
on i^at Is and what Is not unique In tha reform pollclas of diffarant 
cotm tries (see Naschold 1974, 109). 

Secondly, and In a more specific and technical sansa, the heuristic 
yield of tha present work In comparative limovatlon analysis would sa^ 
to consist of a sat of preliminary, plauslblai and reasonably promising 
propositions for further and more systamatlc study. We find efforts at 
pulling soma of these together Into more coherent ruearch agendas 
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« 

CMsrrltt and Coo^s 1977i Wtll« 1973j Ma8eh@34 1974, 59) sad wm will 
have u oppoietunlty te review somt of them In a later part @f this 
paper* 

Laatlyp It would be appraprlata to consider as part of the 
heuristic utility of our present body of comparative naterlal the fact 
that nt leut soma of this material has al«ted us to a nraber of 
important methodological issues j caveats and problOTS which t If aare- 
fully enough reviewed * should help In the design of a further generation 
of comparative studies « The methodological lessons learned from the 
lEA study (Inkeles 1977 | Husen 1979) or from the difficulties which 
the Roblnsohn project faced in trying to write a comparative piece on 
the basis of Its case studies are cases in point # 

2,1*2 Political utility 

The political utilization of the findings or alleged findings of 
comparative studies af educational reform has been perhaps the most 
conspicuous aspect of the "yield" of this kind of work* The comparison 
with reform initiatives, difficulties and results in other countries — 
ranging from rather Impressionistic statements to the more or less 
careful perusal of comparative data has loomed large in the policy 
dlseussion an educational reform in at least a number of caimtrles 
CGlowka 1975, 3ai*3SIl) . In fact, the degree to which such comparisons 
have played a role in different countries would itself be a very 
interesting subject far comparative study* Same of the particiilMly 
conspicuous eKWples Include i 

- the utllliatien of the results of the lEA projects in a nraber of 
countries in advocating different (and somettoes contradictory) 
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eduamfeienal refon^ (cf • Husen i979t 37S-3S0)i 

- the political effects and utlliMtlan of the country reviews of 
educatlroal Bymtmm conducted hy OECD Ce.g*, for the Fedaral Eepubllc 
of Germany, OECD, 1972a} 1972b) which are at least ^llcltly couched 
to co^aratlve te™, and to ^Ich most of the International 
"exaslners" of a national educational system bring a heavily compara- 
tive perspective! And 

- the cQfflBlsslonlni of a comparative study of educational decision- 
making in a n^ber of different Western countries by the West German 
Federal Ministry of Iducatlon (Bo the et 1976) and the utilization 
of (some of) its results In the Federal Goverraent's Strukturberlcht 
in 1978 (Bundesmlnlsteri™ 1978, 65*-66| 130-168). 

2.1*3 Theoretical utility 

I am setting this section apart from what I have discussed 
earlier under "heuristic" utility, even though the two are obviously 
related rather closely* Wiat I want to point out here is my Impression 
that, again under conditions of more or less methodological stringency, 
comparative Investigations Into the politics of educational reform ' 
have at least helped to generate a niaier of Important theoretical 
"th^es" ^Ich should provide particularly significant points of 
crystallization both for the further development of theory and for 
ei^lrlcal cross-national work. Most notable mong these themes are 
the three which will be discussed further in a separate part of this 
paper I 

- The relationship of imovatlon, knowledge and research | 
* the issue of legitimacy in educational Innovation | and 
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- diitmTmt latwp^acatioms q£ thm oonfllctual mature of sdueatlon&l 
reform. 

fnillm uah of these thraes would probably ea^mnd a .good deal of 
atcratlom aayvray, it is probably fair to say that orois-natlonal varla-^ 
tlons In the way la which these Issues manifest th^iselves In dlf f ermt 
soeletles have eontrlbutad to their salleme and Interest as areas oi 
further theoretical reflection and empirical work. 

Looking at the question of "theoretical yield" from a slightly 
different perspective, I note that work (and not only craparatlve work) 
on educational reform and related Issues has served as an Important 
field of application for a nmber of significant theoretical develop- 
ments t including \ 

" the development of "convergence theory" on the gradual progression 
of Industrialized societies towards a coMDon social structure andp 
thus, to comon patterns of education and aducatlonal change 
(Inkeles, forthcoming) p and 

- the ever*wldening discussion on the role of different theories of 
the state In the analysis of educational policies (Carnoy 1979| 
Offe 1975; Nascheld 1974^ 9-14| Lenhardt 1977| etc*) which probably 
represents one of the most seminal and Important theoretical 
perspectives in the study of the politics of educational innovation. 

While attention to convergence theory would sera to be a direct 
result of a number of comparative observations in different social 
realms i the "comparative" elraent In the pu^entage of current concerns 
with theories of the state and education probably lies less in a 
coQ^aratlve CTplrical base and mora In the increasingly internationalized 
theoretical discourse on the concept of the state In both marKist and 
nan-^rxist modes (e«g«, Llndberg ^ 1975 1 Daedalus 1979)* 



2.2 ^paioglsi And gtMralliaClms i A selected review 

The vmBt oi this paper aeuld easily mply be filled with a 
mara lavantory of thm multitude ©f typelogles, propositions and hjrpoth- 
ests whleh the study of adueatlonal Innovation — conparatlve md 
otherwise — has generated over tha years* ^le value of sueh an e^er- 
else would be lliritedi a niaaber of such inventories exist and can be 
consultad (a*g, , Havelock 1973; Plncus 1974; Huberman 1973| Morrlsh 
1976| Zaltman et al. 19771 eta*)* What would mmm appropriate hare 
Instaad Is an attCTpt to provide a broad eattgorlzatlon of various 
typologlas and propositions , and to Illustrate each aatagory by a 
sslactad number of propositions which seemed to have a prime facie 
utility for further comparativa studies, tost of the propositions, to 
the axtent that they are Mpirlcally based at all^ hava resulted from 
studies in a national or sub-national conteKt, although we have 
Included those few propositions which are the rasult of cross-national 
studies* 

All of the propositions dlscussad hare pertain, of course, to the 
quest lOT of what determines tha "success" or the "adoption" of an 
innovations What are. In other words, the factors that can ba shown to 
play a rola in whether or not a given reform or Innovation moves beyond 
the state of Ideas md into some form of realization. In revle^rtng tha 
wide range of mora or lass secure propositions on this matter, we can 
rather aMily distinguish between three different kinds of propesltlons i 

(a) those that have to do with the nature of the Innovation Itself | 

(b) those that have to do with the nature, composition, characteristics 
o£ the organization or system that is to adopt tha Innovatloni 
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(ragardlng tha "s^ffiiatry" of (a) and Cb)i mmm Downs and Mohr 
1976, 701); and 

(c) thoia that deal with eharactariities of the procesa by which 
innovations are consldgred, adoptad, ate, 

Wa will umm this voughp but useful poster for our ravlaw of a 
nuidjer of propositions «n tha factors datsrminlng tha success of Inno- 
vations in education. Proceeding in this way will allow us to dii- 
aggregate this body of writing beyond the usual distinction batwaen 
different *Wdels" of iimovation such as the R^S model, the social 
interaction model, the problam^solvlni modal, ate. (Havelock 1973, 
155-168). 

It la, incidentally, particularly difficult at this juncture to 
maintain neatly the distinction between more limited, institutional 
innovations and the kind of more ancompassing, syst^inic changes in 
education which was discussed in the first chapter to be tha main 
focus of this paper* A niaibar of propositions, even though they may 
first have been developed in the "micro study" of educational Imiova- 
tions, either have since been shown to explain some of the dynamics of 
reform processes at the national level as wall or are of a kind that 
would seem to make their application to a more macro context suff ictantly 
promising. 

2.2.1 The nature of tha innovation 

Among characteristics of innovations in education which appear to 
have a good deal to do with their evantual chances of success, tha 
following seem to be worth mentioning i 
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Cost. Obviously, on a SBiall as well as a large, national scale, tha 
cost of an Imovatlon btcOBes a major determinant of Its feasibility. 
Furthermore, the cost factor enters in a major way into the politics 
of reform In favoring the more "affluent" elments In the political 
system (note the "resourcefulness" of the federal govemmenti In West 
Geraany and the U.S. as agents- of reform) <Downs and Mohr 1976, 
702-704| Orllch 1979, 6*7; Peterson 1973, 176-177). "Cost" In this 
context refers not only to fiscal, monetary resources, but also — and 
In many Instances more Importantly — to non-*monetary costs Incurred 
through frlctloii In the organization, alienation of clients and other 
consequences of refom, leading to what HeldeiAelmer, In discussing th 
cases of Sweden ^d West Germany, calls the "adjustment costs" of 
reform (1974, 405). 

Complexity Just how simple or co^lax a given Innovation Is will have 
something to do not only with Its ultimate changes of success, but alst 
with the kinds of groups (and their degree of professional expertise) 
on whose cooperation It will depend for Its success. In addition, as 
Down and Mohr argue (1976, 702-704), complexity of the Innovation Is 
directly related to Its communlcabllityi In situations where the polit- 
ical success of an Innovation depends on how easily Its purposes and 
features can be comunlcated to a wider public, this becomes a matter 
of considerable concern. 

Conformity ^ We are referring here to what Plncus (1974, 118-121) calls 
"bureaucratic safety", i.e., the degree to which the nature and thriist 
of an Innovation Is coa^atlble with axid favorable to the current state 
of the bureaucracy which Is to administer its adoption. Schools, 
according to this argmanti are more likely to adopt InnQVations which 
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premete bureaucratic and •oclal BtabiUty. While this la oriilnally 
a "micro" argifflent, Its basic logic clearly applies to the question of 
whether or not certato educational reforna are compatible frtth the 
existing set of economic md political Interests in a givm country. 
It Is along the lines of this argument that Orlich, after reviewing a 
host of innovation studies, concludes that "curricultm and instruction- 
ally related iimovatlons are easier to Implement than thoae requiring 
changei in organization or administration" (1979, 6). 

These three seta of characteristics of innovation provide some 
Illustration of the many different facets of the argument that the naturi 
of the educational innovation mi reform Itself has aa teportant rela- 
tionship to the chTOces for its success. From a sllpttly different 
perspective, we am classify educational innovations from the point of 
vl^ of what they are meant to achieve and Inquire, in the company of 
Iferrltt and Coo^s (1977 , 254-257) , Into the political connotation and 
context of each of a set of reform intentions j 

- correcting abuses; 

- enhmclng efficlencyi 

~ improving effectiveness! 

- reforming the policy process i 

- acconnBOdating new groups! mA 

- ref emulating goals. 

Useful aa this kind of typology of policy intentions might be. It has 
the distinct disadvantage of being rather formal and "content-free", 
and would benefit from an overriding substantive typology that would 
specify policy goals such as denocratiiation, equity, legitimacy of 
certain Ideolo^cal positions, etc. 

28 
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2,2.2 Chdraat gristles of thm orgaQlzaclon 

It seams that by far the largtflt share of work on the deterMnants 
of innovation In general, cdueatlanai Innovations in particular ^ has 
focused on charaeteriatici of the organlEation or system into which a 
given imovation was to be introduced or which was to be changed by a 
given innovation. ^ a result, there la a vast literature on the role 
of organisational or systeMc characteristics in explatolng the fate of 
educational Innovations* Much of this Is, again, derived from work at 
the mlcro*lsvel, and is only taken into account here where there seems 
to be some reason to assume Its relevance to a broader national or 
sub-national policy context. 

Resources * Clearly the mirror Image of the "cost" characteristic 
of innovations, the amoimt and nature of resources available to the 
organization looms large In a good many studies of educational Innovation 
(Plncus 1974, 119*120), even though the i^rtual monopoly of this factor 
In earlier studies has given way to a much more differentiated view of 
the organlEatlonal attributes that determine willingness to Innovate. 
Just as the factor or resources has played an important role In research, 
so it has In the political debate on educational Innovations, from pro- 
viding hrady argtjments against Innovations that were deemed too costly 
(but were In reality opposed on other grounds) to a whole range of 
Ideas and Initiatives on changing tha resource structure of educational 
systems through finance reforms, voucher systems, etc. (Coons and 
Sugaman 1978| Levin 1979| Plncus 1974, 134-138). 

OrgMiEatlonal norms and attitudes . Quite a variety of factors is 
CQvered by this category, all relating In one way or mothi^ to the 
value that the organisation and/or its mrabers attach to Innovation in 

29 
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general aad/or to a gl^en imovation. Obviously, the degree to ^ich 
this factor beeomes ralevffiit depends on the kind of Innovation one is 
taU&ing about I as was pointed out aarller, the oonfomity of tha main 
thrMt osd totent of an innovation with the prevailing norma and values 
of the organisation turns out, not surprisingly, to be one of the 
strongest predlators of tiia Innovative eE^clse (for a sifflmary of the 
evidence on this point, sea Plnous 1974, 120-121), It Is obvious how 
the same argtmant oould and should be made with regard to the problems 
which educational reforms face 1^ the broader political raalAi Tha 
value structura of both admlnls t r a 1 1 ve and educational elltas has cer* 
tainly been one of tha more sarlous obstacles In tha attempt to reform 
cha educational system of countri^ like Franoe, the Faderal Republic 
of Garmany, etc* (cf* van da Graaff 1976| vm da Graaff and Furth 1978| 
Halde^elmar 1974^ 403-404| Merritt and Coonbs 1977, 267-268). 

OrgMlzatlonal structural CantrallMtlon vSa decentralisation . 
Do decentralized system iuovata more easily than centralized ones? 
Forgetting for a moment about the importance of the ^tliclt ceteris 
paribus assmiptlon, the question seras intriguing from tha point of view 
of its axplanatory potential. Haldanheimer, in comparing tha educa- 
tional reform efforts of Swadan and Wast Germany, attributes a good 
portion of tha variance to tha relatively mora centrallzad decision-' 
making power in the hands of the National Board of Education In Sweden 
(1974, 403; of. Paulston 1968| Weller 1973, 40-45) i and Patarson 
compares the decentralized mode of aducatlonal financing In tha US with 
the "centralized, focused character. . .of the partisan politics of 
aducatlonal reform in Britain" (1973, 179), A more systematic study 
of educational refom decisions and thalr Implementation in a number of 




comtrlei which di££mt on this particular structural dlmTOsion is sot 
la praparatlOT at Stanford Unlveralty and should shed further light 
not onl7 on the rtlative aignlflcanca of this variable by itself, but 
also, and nore importantly, on the ways in which it interacts with 
other variables in determining the outeome of reform efforts (Weller 
and Mrst 1979), 

Cllant r elationships . Educational systems are, in Fincus* words, 
"the captive servant of a captive clientele" (1974, 115) | by and largs, 
they cannot select their clients, and their clients have little choice 
but to accept their ser^^ces, sKcept in systems with sizeable and 
rsasanably accessible private school systems. Sines compatitlon and 
leaving the system in protest are thus virtually excluded as elements 
in the relationship between the educational systra and its clients, thisu 
relationship is mainly determined by different degrees e£ client 
involvOTent in the educational system's decision-making processes. 
From irtiat little evidence we have, the degree of parents* and/or 
students* involvement in these processes can work both ways as far as 
the success of reforms Is concerned. Even In one and the sme mymt^, 
parent initiative has been quite Instrmental in both facilitating and 
hindering the developmttt of fles^tschulen (Weller 1973) , We now have 
a number of first attempts to come to teras with the issue of Just how 
client participation works in the political context of educational reform 
on a comparative basis , (see especially Coombs and Merrltt 1977; 
Wllhelmi 1974), and will discuss in another section of this paper some 
particular aspects of the problem In the context of curricular Innova- 
tions. However, the present state of our understmdlng of this complex 
issue does not sera to justify any generaliiation besides the general 
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imptmmmton that Im the degras md nature of alieat participation lies 
a theoretically and politically tapQrtant elCTsmt for the fi^ther 
coiqpmratlve study of educatloaal reform (for the moat comprehenal^e 
aad carefully aanotatad bibliography on citizen participation In the 
n.S.^ see Davies md Zarchykov 1978), 

Once again, this brief selactlon domf In no way eKhaust the full 
rmge of Isiuaa which research on the orgMlzatlonal characteriatics 
as a factor in educational reform has generated, A ni^fcer of important 
additional quastlonSt notably about 

- ths conflict rasolut^n capacity of organizations t 

- the in£orMtion--processing ability of orgmiiatlons, and 
* the legitimacy of organisations 

will be treated in more detail in the third part of this paper. 
2«2.3 Frocais characteristics 

In addition to idantifying attributes of the innovation itself or 
of the organiiatlont ^a ni^ar of contributions to the s -^ ^^ ^f educa- 
tional innovation have CTphasized the Importance of carton character* 
Istlcs of the process of initiating and implementing educational changes 
This perspective is related to an Increasing preoccupation not just with 
the adoption, but ^th the Impl^entation of policy changes (Pressman 
and Wildavsky 1979, 163-194; Pincus 1974, 134) | In addition, tha con- 
siderable attention to the diffusion of innovations which was brought 
about by Rogers* pionaering work (1962) has further contributed a rich 
set of observations on how different kinds of processes affect both the 
initial adoption of the idea of an innovation and its subsequent 
implementation through the orgmizatlon or syst^. Few if any of these 
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suggesesd relmtlaaships have begs mad© the subject of COTparatlve 
work, mvmn though Merrltt*s mad Coo^e' dlscuiilQm ©f "models for the 
analysis of edueatlraal reform", ^ich rsmalns curlouMly inaoaplete by 
omltttog models In the MrKlst tradition, lej^g heavily towards 
processuml aspecti of reform (1977, 260-264)* 

Plaoalng . Innovation prooeases oan be dlstlngulihed from one 
mother in terms of the degree to which, and the ways In which, they 
are planned; while planning in one definition or mother Is an ingred- 
ient In virtually all ^novation and reform procesias, approaches to 
planning vary widely «id may well have differential Impact upon the 
outcome of the reform process. In the field of education, the rela* 
tlonshlp between educational reform and educational plamlng has 
received a good deal of attention (Weller 1978| 1979; StraiMnn 1974| 
Levin 1979), and while there Is need for a fuller understanding of the 
way In which different planning strategies affect certain kinds of 
educational reforms, there are IndlcatlOTs that at least the more 
conventional educational plranlng paradlpns have tended to Inhibit 
rather than faciiltate major educational reforn^ (Weller 1979), There 
are a nu^^r of l^ortant efforts to re-thlnk the notion of educational 
planning In such a way as to overcome these limitations, as in 
Raschert's "pra^tlst model of political planning", (1974, 28), In 
OffeU discussion of "political steering mechanisms" in his "general 
topography of reform Initiatives" (1975, 82-100), in this author's 
discussion of "educational plaiMing and social change" (1979) or in 
Naschold's critical review of the analytical capacity of educational 
planning by the state (1974, 95-111). Here again, a wide field awaits 
the cOTparatlve malyst who Is Interested in pursuing the relationship 
between planning and refora In education. 
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"declslen la^als" vlthlQ a systm Is another souraa of ptoeessual 
variation which cmdi to affsct thm eoune of ImQavatlva action iA 
aduoation In sipilficant dagraas^ Tha rleh lltaratura on the politiaa 
of fadaral l^ltlatlva isk aduaatlonal raform In tha US (a,g«, Baimn 
and MaLaughlln 1978 | Riahtar 1973 i Plaeua i974, 123^124 ; 126-128; House 
1974^ 204--248) mi in othar fadaral stataa (Botha at al, 1976 1 
Wallar 1973) providas a^la avldanca for tha j^ortanae of tha axtant 
and tha natura of tntargovaramantal ralatlona In dataralmlng tha out^ 
eoma of aducatlonal innovations « Xna^tlvaa of various klAds obviously 
play an Importut rola in thaia ralatlonshlps (Plncus 1974) » aa doas 
tha amarganca and political lallanca of coalitions which ara abla to 
gain aceasa to any of tha partlaularly affactlva lavali of daalslon* 
mklng (saa Fatarson 1973, 178*179, ragardlng tha af facta of tha civil 
rights coalition on fadaral aducatlonal policy) « An. Important and^ 
In many coimtrlas, mora racant form of "Intargovarnmantal ralatlons'- 
in tha contact of aducatlonal raform Is raprasantad by tha Incraaslng 
rola of tha courts (Klrp and Yudof 1974 i Marrltt 1978 i Duka Unlvarslty 
1975; ate) which hava tandad to play a rathar activa rola In arbit- 
rating tha kinds of conflicts which a nunbar of aducatlonal raforms 
hava ganaratad. Evan without as yat much banaflt of comparatlva datat 
it saams claar that. In undarstandlng tha dynamics of tha success and 
fallura of aducatlonal raform and Innovation^ tha pattern and tha 
natura of Intargovanmantal relations appaars as a particularly l^ortant 
sat of contaxtual variablas« 

In addition to thasa» I would Ilka to add two othar, closely 
ralated aspacts of the innovation procass in aducatlon which hava coma 
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to secract a good deal of atttntlem la feaent ymmTBi mcprntimmntrntlon 
md evaluation s I irlll dlseuss these' Im the third p»t of this paper 
is sere detail Im connactlOB \rtth the ralatlrashlp between research 
md Innovation* 
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3. lasuss md ehAllaagei in the aam^gLtmttvm study ef sdueatieaal 

I hava srguad aarllar la this papar that tha WBt tw^ottsnt 

ahalltmga to eo^aratlva amalysls oC adueatlomal imnovatl©m Md raform 

lias set in tha furthar daval©pmant and parf aetien ef tha ttathodelegy 

■ 

of aonpsratiw analysis , but raAar in tha Idantifiaatlon ef both pel* 
Itically and thaeratleally slgaifiaMt Issuas* This saetlen of tha 
papav pursuas this aoatantten and alaboffatas m what I oensidar to ba 
tha most Ispertmt ohallmgas to any futthar work in this flald, ^is 
discussion aias at tha furtiiav davalepaant and raflnOTant of a thaorat* 
leal aganda for aesqiaratlva rasaarah on tha politics ef aducatiraal 
innovatloni tha cholca of dlractions in which tAls task is to ba pur- 
suad is Informad by tha axcittmant as wall as tha frustration ^ich 
rasaarch on a nuabar of aspacts of aducatlonal raferm has ganaratad, as 
wall as by that kind of raflaction which translatas noriBativa assu^tioss 
about what is and what is not importMt into thaeratical priorltias 
about %^at is and ^at is not Important to undarstand battar* Tha 
following pagas ara Mant to raflact both of thasa influancas* 

Thara is a cartaln artificiality about tha way in which this 
sactiea is erganiiad. Clearly, tha thraa "thamas" of knowladga, lagit* 
iMcy and conflict with raspact to educational raform ara closely and 
in laportmt ways interralatad, Whatavar else research doesp it also 
sarves Iffiportant lagitiaiiing functions in tha reajja of policy and 
political similarly, ona of tha aost fundraantal causas for the ^ra 
sarious instances of conflict over educational policy has to do with 
tha raal or parcaivad lack or avaalvenass of legitimacy i atc» Howavar, 
md this s4t of close Intarrelatlons notwithstanding, I feel that the 
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tbrem lisues of IsevladgSs legitlaEcy and canfllet provide usaful avtnuss 
of aacmB to tbm quastl©a of iihsra srae of the mor© incrlgulng theorat** 
iaml quastlons In thm study of educational tnnovmtlan Bmmm to lie. 
Eaeh avenue isay lead us to some of the same questions; If they do^ so 
thm better. 

■i 

3,1 Innovation wd teowledge 

3#1«1 Eduoatlmal research and educational reform: Interpreting a 
tenuous relationship 

Talking about the relationship betireen research and Innovation In 
education deals only xiith a variant of several broader aspecca of the 
overall Issue of the politics of knowledge or the relationship of 
kaowledge policy In contraporary societies « One such set of ref* 
erences Is provided by the enoraous literature on "toowledge utllliatlon", 
TOch of which Is identical or closely related to that part of the Inno^ 
vatlon literature idilch Is predicated on some variant of the "diffusion" 
model of innovation# This field seras a^ly ploughed, but really rraalns 
in a state of serious underdevelopment as far as Its conceptual and 
theoretical structure Is concerned (as docmented In the ^cellent effort 
by the Busan Interaction Research Institute » 1976, to assess the state 
of the art of "Putting Itoowledge to Use"). 

In a somewhat more specific sense, our problra is to determine 
whether or not research has wythlng to do at all with what is going 
on in educational systras. Obviously, the assumption that this question 
is to be nswered in the afflraatlve has pro^^ded the basis for massive 
gupport for educational research and development efforts in the US and 
elsewhere 9 all of i^lch is predicated on the notion that not only are 
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Tmmmmtah results of a kind that l€nds itialf to a "trMslatlen" Into 
educatioaal practice, but also that the^ are, la fact, Instnsisntal In 
bringing about educational change and, indaad, iaprovtaant. Whila a 
good many of both raisarchirs and aducatots take tills ralationihip for 
granted, tha quastlon of whether they are ri^t In doing so has In 
racant years become the subjaot of rather ^onstdarabla afforta* In 
ona of tiie major af forts of this Wnd, tha (US) National Institute of 
Education comniisslonad none lU8 than tha distinguished National 
Acadeay of Education to imdertake a mora thorough ravlaw of whather 
and how educational rasaarch Inf luanaas educational practlca (Suppes 
1978) # The result is a major and intaresting volime of nine case 
studies, all of which, with somaHhat varying degraes of convictlont 
coma to tha conclusion thatp yas, aducational rasaarch did todeed make 
a signlfleut dlfferanaa in ona or the other aspact of educational 
praetlcei Skinner's work on behavior awdlf Icatlon, fiagat's on aarly 
aducatlon, llngulitics on saeond-langMge learning, the study of 
individual dlffarances on the Swadish school raform, ate. In siimmarig- 
ing tha avldenca, Suppas actaits that "all of us on occasion probably 
fael that thara is llttla hope that rasaarch..*., will seriously 
affect practlca", but goes on to note with satisfaction that "such 
passtolTO is not historically supported by tha evldanoa" (1978, xili). 
Similar concluslonSf not all as cart^fully dociBnentad as this ona, aboimd 
in the lltaratura, and ara at ona lavel of iwialysls hard to refute. 
?ary rarely, howavar, does this line of writing address a quastlon which 
is at least as important as tha ona about the effact of rasaarch on 
practice, namely the question of whather the dlffarance that edMatlonal 
rasaarch does make In aducatlOTal practlca is really significant by some 
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reasdnmbla standard a£ 8lgiilflamaee» Cauld it be thatt aomatlaes, 
the sig^flMQca of the ralatloBahlp (bsWesn rsiaarah and prmctlcm) 
Is m±Bt$^ma tot ths sl^lflcancs of the affeec? 

Carrying thli argtmant furthsr will, howavari earry us too far 
away froia dealini \rtth our mors spaeific concarn, l.a.j the ralatlon* 
ship hatwaw rasaaroh mA onm particular Mpact of aducational 
"practiae", i.e*, eduoatlTOal innovation and raform, Hera, the dabata 
on Just how miah differanae reaaarch haa made and is aapabla of making 
in bringing about major ahangas In adueatlmal ayatma sa^^ aa haated 
aa in tha ganaral realm of tha rasearch-praetiea debate, and avan a 
good daai more concrovaraial. 

In an aloquent brief on tha pivotal function of cartain kinds of 
raaaaroh for tha Initiation of reform proaasaaai Heltaut Beaker singles 
out tha work of Eddlng In Wast Qarmanyi Husan and Svennson in Swadan, 
and Basil Bams tain In England as prime eicamples of how research has 
paved the way for major aducational raforma (1971, 11-14), Both he and 
others hava attributed a good daal of the Initial momenttm for educa- 
tional raform in Wast Germany In tha early sevantlas to the imprassive 
avidence on tha datemlnTOts of laaming outnomas gathared In Roth's 
book on Bagabung und Laman (19691 cf. KiAlmann 1970 * 1/139) * and Husan 
makas a slMltf case in his discussion of tha Swedish school refom 
to the NAl volima (Suppes 1978, 523-579), 

Lavin, in raviawing resear^ avldanca in an att^pt to understand 
and assess the contribution of aducation to improving tha "life chances" 
of youths from low^incoma and Mnority backgrowds, sounds a much mora 
skeptical note in assarting that "tha social sciences cannot produce 
aoncluslve rasults that would support a particular aducational strategy 
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for i^ro^ag thm Ufa attalMeati of students from low^tncoma and 
miaorlty families" and that "tha evidance that does enter the aourts 
or the policy areM is sonsidored and utilised on the haiia of fact ore 
othsr than its scientific 'valldityS" (1976, 89). 

In a rather intereating debate at the 1979 meetings of the 
itoeriean Educational Rssearch Aasoclstioa <AEKA) in San Francisco, 
Richard Li^t and Gene Glass case to rather different eonclusions in 
discusaing the problM lAieh conflicting research findings pose for the 
pollcy-ifl^er. While Light «gued for "Capitalizing on Variation", 
61ms cast his skepticism in the form of a ninsber of questions such 
as the following J all of which he proceeded to answer in the affirmative 
and with a plea for what ha calls a "policy for error variance"! 
"Is that variance (in educational effectiveness) ... essentially 
irreducibla by one who seeks understanding and top-doim prescriptive 
policy about teaching and learning? Should our mpirlcal policy studies 
be based on the asswaption that the conditions that make schooltog 
effective are either in practice untoown, unmeasurabla, too niMerouSp 
or too labile to be controlled by persons at any significant distwice 
from the essential nexus of learnings n^sly a pupil's brain and a 
tutor?" (Light and Glass 1979, 14), Observations like these and like 
those made by House (1974, 305 and passim) east a good daal of doubt 
on some of the key asstaiptions underlying the cluster of typologies 
and propositions called the "Research and Development" or the "Research 
and Development and Diffusion" model of innovation in education 
(Havelock 1973, 161-164). 

Even though Pincus recognizes some of the major challenges to the 
R§D model, he maintains that the innovation process In education "may 
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h%mt hm vt&mA boeh u m atlmlus to social ahmge and as a saclally 
approvad praaass of testing soelaty's vaidlnass for ehaage'* (1974 » 129) 
and proeaads to auggaat as Incratlva-orianted notion of aduGstlonal 
UD whloh wotdd ba eapabla of making tha moat of tha faot that» in his 
vtWf tha aducatlonal systm is still » ud Boirlast GintlSp Janoks & Co« 
nottrlthstudlngi "tha principal vahlala fo£ policy reform" (op, cit,» 
128) , 

Thaia md othar attaiq>ts at rescuing the RiD model no^ithstandingi 
the relationship batwaen research and lAnovatlpn and, hence , the 
tiieoretlcal basis for the R&D model reuin tmuous. In addition to the 
Inconcluslvraass and Instability of research findings in Important 
areas (Domm and Mohr 1976| Levin 1976) Md thalr persistent failure 
to move beyond accosting for a very modest portion of the variance on 
such key Issues as educational effects (Light rad Glass 1979) » the 
researchers' strong indebtadness to ud dependence on the established 
order of eplstemological» tostitutlonal and social values (Levin 1976 » 
86-87) make thma bsl unllkaly source and agent of major educational 
change beyond the sometimes fancy yet ultlmataly rather insignificant 
modifications oftra referred to as "innovations" (see, for West 
Garmuy^ the discussion in Kuhlmann 1970, 1/126), Furthermore, as I 
pointed out earlier , It is quite possible that the very nature of 
certain chuges in education la such that either they are likely to be 
decisively affected by forces much more poi^erful than even the most 
conclusive research results (e,g», the chuges brought about in 
Chinese education by the cultural revolution or the traMforaatlon or 
nQn*transformatlon of socially stratified systems of post-elementary 
education in Great Britain and West Germany) , or that the evidentiary 
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aesds for advoaaay opposition mtm bsyond thm oapabillties of 
"noraal" solratlfle ras^areh (as In thm aasm of eoaparadvely evai'- 
umclng gducational Bymt^m with differ ut sees of goals)* 

Against thm baakgroimd of this dllama» thmtm ara a nwAar of 
Ideas on hoir ona might reoonaeptuallsa tha relationship betwan salanca 
ud resaarah and tha policy or rafofm proc€S8e Mice lULvllnp in 
reviewing Jmoka* bookp makes m Interastlng oase for a "foranslc 
soeial selanaa" (1973) which adopts m adversarial o^de for weighing 
the pros and eons of a given policy Isaua. La^n, having discussed 
the Inadaquacles In convantlonal att^ispts to use the social sclencas 
as a useful instrtmant In laying the grounds for policy dacislon» is 
prepared to accord thm, what he calls a "heuristic" rather than a 
"detendnistlc" rola, l^e., to use thra "to frwe the Issues and thair 
consequences rather than to obtain conclusive evidence on what Is right 
aqd what Is to be done" (1976| 92-93). Kuhljwan, In his ravlaw of 
aducatlonal rafom In West Oerrany, concludes that the main role of 
research has probably bean to "shake up" some of the prevailing 
typologies of talent which leaned heavily towards models of "natural" 
ability (1970, 1/139). Hallar and Ltnzen (1977, 9*10) see a threefold 
role for educational research with regard to educational policy; 
Legitimation ~ In order to Justify decisions taken for "extra- 
scientific" reasons I optimisation — to provide taow-hew for Increasing 
the eff ectlveneis of educational reform programs; and avaluation for 
the assessment of Innovative educational e^arlments. Before we 
procatd, however, to reconsidering tha role of research In educational 
limovatlon and to identifying a comparative research strategy on this 
issue on tha basis of these and other obsewationsy we need to look a 
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little mtm eloialy Imto %Aimt has b^eoad of onm of the noat comspla- 
uoufl ud cherish^ mgdes for the interaetlon ©f research amd reform 
andp at the same tliQe» onm q£ the faverlta targets of arltlclsi^ of 
this lQteraatloa# I am referring to edueatlonal eKperlnentatlon as 
a strategy of both research md reform* 

3*1.2 The experimental paradigm of refon 

It had seraed ^jMomt too good to be truei "Reforms as 
Experiments" " the alasslcal paradigm of selntlflg methodology trms- 
planted Into the realities of public policy, with the prospect of being 
able to sayp with the conviction of the true scientist , that one social 
program was "better" than another, that advocates of a given Innovation 
were "ri^t" and its opponents "wrong" (or the other way around * as 
the case or the data tmy be). The notion was attractive enough^ and 
the message derived from some early social eKperlments like the 
Muhattan Ball Bond exper^ent (Rlecken and Boruch 1974 » 1-2) and from 
Ca^bell's pioneering work on the utilization of experimental designs 
in social policy situations (e.g^p 1969) was not lost on either policy 
makers or policy analysts in any nmber of countries* 

In an attempt to substratlmte the notion that "syst^mtic experi- 
mental trials of proposed social programs have certain toportant advan- 
tages over other ways of learning what progruts (or progrmi elements) 
are effective under what circta&stances and at what cost" (Elecken and 
Boruch 1974s 3)i the (DS) social Science Research Council's ConEittse 
on Social Ixper^entatlon devoted a major effort in the early seventies 
to elaborate "A Method for Planning and Evaluating Social Intervention" 
(Rleck^ and Boruch 1974 | cf* Boruch and Rlecken 1975). For a wide 
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ruge of policy artaip fron deliAqutmoy and cr^nlnal rgfora to rehab- 
ilitative prograeia In mantal health and to special educational pYogruLSy 
the possibilities and Mperlmces of testing "the effeotlveness of a 
proposed social progrn before adopting It on a natlon-'t^e scale" 
(Boruch ud Blacken 1975 » 2) under conditions of ''controlled ooiparlson" 
were revl^md rad t^en Into accoimt In dlfferMtlatlng and adjusting 
the basic es^erlaental paradigm to the various contlngncles md 
"threats to Internal ud external validity" which reaUtyp as distinct 
from the laboratory » tends to put In the way of scientific pursuits 
' (for an Inventory of these "thruts"i see Campbell 19fi9p 410^412)^ 
Es^erlmental progrsM In education loomed luge In this early phase of . 
developing and ^^rovlng the concept and practice of e^erlAentatlon 
and Included educational television In the US and abroad, vocational 
education and counseling programs » currlculm development » early 
childhood education, etc. (Eleckmi and Boruch 1974 » 308). !teJor federal 
programs In the field of education (Head Start, Follow Through, 
Titles I 9 III, VII, and VIII of the llwantary and Secondary Education 
Act (ESM) and others) went through rather large-scale ^perlmental 
phases before being fully adopted or abandoned (Flncus 1974, 129-131) # 

But neither the notion of launching and evaluating Innovative 
educational progrms on an experimental basis nor the theoretical and 
methodological discussion of "reforms as e^erlments" was IJjnlted to 
the United States. In the Introduction of a comprehensive system of 
secondary schooling In Sweden in the fifties and early sljctles, 
^perlmental studies of a nuiAer of proposed elements of the new syst^ 
played a rather significant role in reinforcing the argiments of the 
advocates of reform (Heldenhelmer 1978, 22-25), even though some of 
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iheisw 1974p 404). 

©ral Rspublla of Garaany, th© ialtiatlv^s of the 
969 (Dsutschtr BlldTOiStfat 1969) to aitabllih a major 
grra of gtsrotsahulgQ was ostensibly predlaatsd on the 
bental QOneaptlon of asssMlng ths dlfferantlal Impact 
ts"(l#a.» sehool types) upon essentially slMlar popu- 
ata# Thm toltlatlva spamed a host of es^arlments 
r^anstve forms of post**aleiiutary aahoolingp but of 
r edueational Innovations as wallt A survey aonduotad 
77 by the Bund^Landar^Komoilsslon (1978) lists a total 
il ^cperlments as alther domplated or ongoing In pra-* 
lion alona» ranging all the way from as^arlmantal 
special programs for handicapped chlldran and naw 
^toologlas« Each of thasa eHperlmants Is dealgnad In 
have a rasaarch and avaluatlon alttient built into It* 
reprasantad a major affort Indaadj in both national 
tariQSi to make the process of aducatlmal raf orm and 
rational" and to provide t through tha daylca of the 
vat Ion 9 an effective and transparent linkage batwean 
rch and educational reform. Easchert seas the aduca* 
of tha Sesmtsehule variety as an mmmptm of bringing 
aca to Rabermasp he calls a "prapaatlst model of 
l" to bear upon the process of educational refora, 
la principal functions i 
I and raflactlon of naadsi 
? practical models of actioni and 
ivaluatlon and prognosis* (1974. 28), 
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Is his vlw» thm m^^timmt pvovldafl the vthlelt for the progressive, 
9£ep-bjr^etep developneac and wicuml eorreation of polltleal goals ud 
seientlfloaUy prepared neans (lbldO« This represencs an interesting 
and impowtMLt varlatlonj on the original solentlf le paradigm In the 
Campbell tradltloni Beret neither goal nor muna are deflAltely f l^ed 
at the outsets hut are subject to revision and correction as the 
ongoing «perto«t fields insights Into both real needs of the popula- 
tion to be served and Into the fieaslbllltf of certain ^^ds of policy 
responses and Innovatlras that would effectively meet those needs « 
In reality » howler » wst aducatlmal e^ertoents rnaln rather closely 
tied to the basic logic of the original e^erlmental paradigm which 
specifies Sji advance both the objective ("criterion") to be aceompllshed 
(e«g«f Increase achlevemut) mi the alternative means or "treateents" 
through which It is to be accomplished* 

The hope associated with the heavy mphasls on educational exper- 
Mentation as a strategy for reform was to bring together not only 
research and practice , but also researchers and practitioners in a 
mutually useful way. In both respects, however, the experimental 
strategy has. In different setttopi encoimtered major liMtatlons md 
difficulties* These difficulties do not invalidate the basic notion 
of brlngtag research and reform together through the device of the 
more or less can trolled ^erSjn«t, but suggest that the effectiveness 
of this device (a) Is contingent upon a ni^er of conditions external 
to the es^erjjiental situation and program, and (b) may consist of 
results which have very little to do with the comparative assessment 
and evaluation of different treatmenta, but a great deal ^th the 
Issues of legitimacy and conflict in educational reform* In respect to 
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both of these p&sslbllltlet» a more sysewBstic cross^aclomal 
penpectl'ra bi^oad the brief refemeee to natloaal e^erl^ces oade 
here would gem to be immmmmly useful • 

Before pursuit these Issues fwther^ howeverp let us look for 
a mommt at sme of the shorta^d.ags of the experjAwtal mpproaoh to 
eduestlonal reform* tAien I reviewed for the Natlomal Aoade^ of 
Eduoatioa in 1973 the develo^^nts surrousding the gesantsehule to 
West Germttyi I Qmm to the eonalMlon that "frOT the point of view 
of generating bbjective*evidttae on the relative perfors^ce of two 
dlffermt systffls of eduoationt the ^^erimentml (gesmtschule) program 
was a failure virtually from its beglmlng" (1973, 51) | I, as well as 
others 9 had reached that conaluslon not so much beoause of the tr^nen*^ 
dous methodological problms Inherent in such a massive co^arison, 
but most importantly because of the profoundly different normative ud 
political connotations of each of the two different types of schooling, 
niese different connotations caused a basic lack of agre^ent *'on the 
very criterion variables on which the perfomnae of each systm is to 
be tested" Co£* clt t i 47)* With regard to the srae progrm, Baschert 
comes to similar conclusions In recognizing both the "political" and 
the "scientific" Itoltatlons of the progrm (1974 ^ 204-207) which tend 
to draw rather narrow boundaries around the possibility for "rational- 
ising decisions by e^erlmentlng with Institutional alternatives" 
(op . cit , p 205) * 

We find rested criticisms of e^erdjiental approaches to major 
educational Innovations In the US lAere FIacus cpncludes that they 
either are so small that th^ tend to "disappear from view" or that, 
if they are larger, they "have In general not been designed or evaluated 
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in ffays ^ac vould allov myant to asssss tha rusoos for chair 
auQcaaa »d fi^lura la tha raal-llfa sattlsg of the achools," 
(1974p 129*130) • Ha adds a point ^Ich Is of tan ovavlookad In tha 
mora anthuslastlo advocaey of ^^arjjiantatlony namalys that "any sub^ 
atantlal Intar^antlon In an ^,atlng soolal aystra Is vary llkaly to 
hava jjiportut im^tndad affaats (IbldO** Slnea alnost avary oajor 
aKparlmmt in aduoatlonal raform baars out this obsarvatlont It would 
sa^ to hs^e soma Is^ortant jjqillcatlons for any furthar rasaareh In 
this araa» ^paQlally In taru of standing tha acopa of outaoma phan* 
omana which wa would study In oonnaetlon with any sajor ^qparlsantal 
rafom. On similar grounds » md on tha basis of studying the dlffarant 
asst^ptlons about the ways In which aduoation af facts Ufa chancasp 
Lavln concludas that for Issues of this magnitude and complexltyp an 
a^erlmantal approach Is "politically ud practically Infaaslbla" 
(I9769 74-^76) « Brlasa at al .^ aftar ravlawlng the axtanslva aKperl* 
mantal progrm of educational refora In tha Wast German st^te of 
Badan^WUrttasdsergi disqualify tha entire program as a "dmocratlc 
playgrotmd In social capitalism" (1973 » 174 and pmsajji) and suspect » 
probably not entirely without good reason^ that tha program reflects 
an Idaologlcal utilisation of selance and research aa an Instrumant of 
manipulation In tha hands of a status-quo oriented educational bureaucrecy 

miathar or not sach of these various observations on the weakaesaas 
of ei^ertoental programs as strataglas for effectlva and significant 
educational reform are correct p they do raise a ntmiber of jjnportant 
questions on which both further theoretical reflection and ccmparatlve 
policy analysis should be able to shed a good deal of further light* 
The assisaptlans which would particularly benefit from such an effort 
would Include I 
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(a) that thm relafelva polltleal sallnct aad aentr^ei^slallty of a 
glvem set of adueatlooal raf sros Is aa toportufi negative prsdlecor 
of Ae effaetlvmess of a a^artoancal deat^ for the vitiation 
smA tiie evaluation of tiie raforai 

(b) that the notion of refon throu^ nper^Mtatlon haa a certain 
Ideological quality tAloh Is dsllheratmly used by donlnut eaonomlo 
and polltloal groupi In the soalety to facilitate "pdeudo-^reforma'' 
and to oppose those reforms which might effectively affect the 
status quo; 

(c) that e^erlj&entatlon In the contnt of educational reform does not 
serve the provision of sclmtlflc inforaatlon on the advantages and 
disadvantages of alternative educational arrangements » but rather 
the legltlmai^ion of existing processes of educational decision* 
making and/or the managment of social conflict In the design and 
implraratatldn of refo^^ (at* Kuhbaan 1970^ 103 1 Haller and 
Lenzen 1977, 1-102). 

It is this last point which provides the linkage co the following two 
parts of this section where we will deal with the Issues of legitimacy 
ud conflict. 

3.2 Innovation and leglt^acy 

3.2.1 Legit jAattog educational reformi Meanings and problems 

Any comparatlvlst id.th a sense for the fact that theoretical agendas 

are, at least In part, a function of the historical conditions In which 

the theorl^ers find themselves In a given country at a given timm must 

have been struck by the considerable varlwce to the degree to which 

social scientists In different countries hava concerned theoiselves with 

the issue of legitimacy over the last decade. To be sure, the question 
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of ItgltUaeyi ot tha basu m lAloh states (»trelse pmmw ud Mvt 
that ttarelsa aae^t^ hf thelsr subjaetSp hu always bean on tha agamda 
of polltleal thought. Somvar» tha dagraa to whloh tha sat tar has 
hmm tatea for grrated has vaiflad slgnlfleutly ovar t^M nA from ona 
eouaci^ to nothari a ooi^arlson batwara tha social selanca seana 1m 
tha US a^ Wast terauy Is a strlldAg casap In point* A nwibar of 
^arlean seholars havs sddrassad tha leglt^m^ Issua Ijl a varla^ of 
ways ovar tha last daeada (a.gtp Rogowskl 1974| Llndbarg at al « 1975) » 
and soma of thmm (Sehaar 1969 i Harz 1978) taka up and provlda thalr own 
contribution to Aa Ana of tha "laglt^utlon crisis" ^Ich Is avokad 
so iBuch laore parslstantly and pa^aslvaly In othar parti of the world p 
notably Wast Oarsuyp Intarestlngly anough» the latest cospmdlm on 
the politics of education to app^r iM the tfS (the 1977 Yearbook of 
the National Society for tha Study of Edueatlon) does not avan have an 
entry for "leglttoacy" In Its extensive IndaK (Scrlbner 1977)* I will 
leave it to appropriately laarnad colleagues to furnish the fully 
raconstructad raason why this should be so, but as a natter of fact It 
la Indlsputabla that West 6amu social science has seen an excaptlon- 
ally Intensive and extensive preoccupation with the problem of the 
leglt^oai^ of tha modern stata, parallalad to soma Mtut by discussions 
ta France and other parts of continental Europe « The German Association 
of Political Science chose "Lagltjjiaclon Froblms of Folltlcal Systems" 
as the thmm of Its 197S Congress (Klelmannsagg 1976 i Ebblghausen 1976) « 
and both before ud after there Is a wealth of published efforti to 
come to terms with one of the more Intractable conceptual and theoret- 
ical issues In the social sciences (cf . Ebblghausen 1976 i Offe 1972| 
Dahrendorf 19791 etc.)# Much of this, but by no means all, has been 
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mbillted by Baberms' (1973; engl* 1975) provocatlvg plies m thm 
"legltlMClan »lsis". 

Th^ nature of the problen — thm "crisis" ~ 1§ couched in dlffmr- 
m% t&tm by dlffarnt people* Dehrendorf puts It most genermllf im 
speaking of "an effeatlve doubt about the appropriateness of ttlstlAg 
Institutions nd about the asstsnptlons on ^wMoh they are predleated" 
(1979, 151) i «hlle Sahaar quotes a 17th-century gentleman from The 
Whitehall Debates defining the probl^ such that "authority hath been 
broken Into pieces" (1969, 276 ~ a notion aptly Illustrated by the 
cover design for the English edition of Habermas* Leglttoatlon Crisis 
(1975), Offe sees the problim of laglttoacy In the threat to the 
state- s "monopoly of politics" and in the direction of an Increasing 
"loss of state" (Intstaatlichuag) in politics (1976» 98-99)* Mother 
aspect Is brought Into the discussion by^i recognizing » as Llndberg does, 
"the apparent disjimction betireen the Increased load of tasks under- 
take by modern capitalist govermenta and their d^nlshing capabilities 
to assure legitimation of such pwers md taak^" (1975, x), which is 
closely related to toyntz' concern with the relationship between 
legitimacy and the "directive capacity" of the political systOT (1975). 

Tbim Is not a paper about legitimacy, however, but about educational 
reform and innovation* Wiat do the two have to do ^th each other? 
I hold " and plan to show In this section — that the most critical 
issues in the politics of educational reform stem from the question of 
legitimacy and that, furthermore, cross-national variations In the 
Interpretation and solution of the gmeral issue of the legitimacy of 
the modern state should be a particularly interesting variable in 
studying and understanding the politics of education In general, and 
of educational reform and luiovation, in particular. 
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At the BBOSt ganaral levtl, w© ean ugua that, inasmuch m the 
state Is the souMe md the agent of all deeisleni affeating edueationt 
and Mpeeially public education, any loss of confld^ae in the validity 
of the state's clato to exercise its directive rale with authority is 
bound to affect the credibility and acceptability of the state In edu- 
cational matters, especially where, as In ^he case of Innovation and 
ref orm, a more draandlng degree of compliance is required than would 
be the case in the routine continuation of the status quo. More 
specifically, one can argue that the state's educational decisions, 
dealing as they do with such critical Issues as saclalliation and the 
allocatlgn, through educational credeatlals, of statuses md life 
chances, are likely to be particularly susceptible to erosions of 
statal authority, and would thus tend to be subject to particularly 
volatile problems of leglttaacy* It Is slgnlfcant that the Issue of 
legitimacy has found Its most Intense manifestation, even if compared 
with other policy areas such as health, houelng, etc., where one or 
both of two educational Issues were concerned i Measures to provide 
for (even rather modest) greater equality In and through education 
(as In the case of cooprehensive schools and such) , and changes in 
currlcular objectives and guidelines* Major reform Initiatives In 
these two areas * especially where, as In West Germany, their results 
are found wmtlng by sizeable parts of the population, seem to place 
state authority in particular Jeopardy and give rise to particularly 
searchtog questions about the bases and sources of the state's legit* 
Imacy in matters educational. 

The cont^pora^ legitimacy discussion deals with this question 
In ieveral different ways, reflecting some of the major cleavagei and 
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direetlons whieh have merged In thmt dlsouaalon at a more ganaral 

levsl. Without engaging In a lengthy dlseoui^ss on aach of these, I 

shall lllustrats point by alabontlng briefly on the way In lAloh 

diffaMnt notlora of leglttoatlon bear upon and relate to different 

polltlaal stra aglas for educational reform and Innovation. 

♦ 

Lagltimatton by procedure 

Reflecting Wabarlan traditions and the aonalderabls Influence 
which the work of Nlklas LiAmann (1969 1 1975) has had on the cont^p- 
orary lagltlaacy discussion In West Germany , one major sat of propo* 
slttons on the legltlmaey of the modem s^ate and Its policy actions 
centers around the notion of "legitimation by procadura" ("Lagitlmatlon 
durch Varfahren") and includes a variety of not necessarily mutually 
compatlbla perspectives* Tha basic argumant here Is that tha state 
acquires Jegitlaacy for Its act tons by virtue of following a particular 
set of prasianably "rational" or at least transparent and ganerally 
accepted procaduras^ in this sense, tha procadural quality becomas the 
basis for the legitimacy of a decision* It Is obvious that planning 
processes serve as a particularly approprlata "test" for the procadural 
legltlxnacy of policy decisions s A policy would be legitimate by virtue 
of it being the result of a careful, rational planning process 
(Luhcann 1975| SchatE 1976| Scharpf 1973), 

While this notion of legitimation by procedure has bean haavlly 
criticized on tha grounds of Its lack of "mat«lal content" (Offe 1976, 
87| 1973, 249), it has also playad an toportMt rola in discussions on 
the nature and politics of educational rafora* This is particularly 
true for the discussion of the legitlmcy of currlcular decisions 
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(e,g,p Batmart and lai^hMt 1978, 20-22| mmm also bslow) and for the 
rathar Intensive reeant dabata on tha legal quality of aducatlonal 
rafom decisions (Opparmann 1976; Rlahter 1976 1 Gruschka and Rtidell 
1979)* la addition^ It is elaar that muah of tha rationale for the 
ImportanQa of aduQatlonal planning ti dartvad from a proaadural paradigm 
of policy leglttoation (Weilar 1979). 

Legitimation by expartlia 

Closaly related to our preceding diacusslon and to the notion 
of lagitimation by procadura li the idaa that policy decisions gain in 
legitimacy to tha aKtant that thay ara tha rasult of, or hava baan 
infomad byi a sclantlfic rasaarch procesa. I Bm here coming back to 
what I pointed out in a pravlous section on ''toowladge and innovation" , 
namely thati beyond and aside from any substantiva contribution which 
research might make towards tha solution of a policy problra, tha vei^ 
association of a rasaarch element with tha policy process serves to 
enhance the latter 's lagltlmacy. It is in this sanse thati in the US 
as well as other countries, experlAantal progrws of educational and 
other innovations serve an important lagltimating function — almost 
ragardless of what the results of their evaluative afforts might be — 
by virtue of their conferring the dignity and prestiga of the scientific 
enterprise upon that particular innovation or reform Inltiativa* It is 
in this sanse that Haller and his colleagues raisa the question of the 
"current legltiMtlElng quality of educational research" (1977, 12 1 
cf. Raschert 1974); with the possible eKception of tha area of curric- 
ulum development and reform, answers to tha quastion do not saem to be 
readily forthcoming, and it is here that a comparative inquiry will 
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help understand better the possibilitiei and limitations of thli 
particular notion of legitimating edueational innovation, 

Legitlmatign by si^bols 

Another important contribution to the discuailon of the legit- 
imacy of political authority sterna from the work of Murray Edelman on 
the importance of symbolism in politics (1964; 1975)* The basic con- 
tention is that certain symbola emitted by the state evoke beliefs 
which are supportive of the state and its actions. Such beliefs *'are 
not necessarily false ^ but it is social cues rathar than their factual 
accuracy or demonstrability that brings them into being" (Edelman 1975, 
310), Edelman discusses the designation of "enemies'' and "threats", 
the "reassuring" role of certain laws beyond their actual legal effect, 
or the use of official language as typical cases for the use of 
symbolism in politics, Mother one of his examples , i.e., the use by 
educational syet^s of testa or other devices of classifications for 
the "symbolic evocation of merit" (1975, 315-316) suggests why his work 
has the potential of adding another important dimension to the discussion 
of the legitimation of educational refora: The politics of educational 
reform in many countries have been particularly heavily affected by 
the use of symbols — from the symbolic value of the favorable connota- 
tion of the term "innovation" Itself all the way to the syTnbollc 
baggage which concepts such as equalltyj experimentation ^ participation, 
etc. have been made to carry (cf , Naschold 1974, 21-22) — and it would 
seem promising to follow Edelman *s own suggestion of a 'comparison of 
political symbolism and its consequences in different countries and 
cultures" (1973, 319) for what might wall be a particularly rich set of 
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£ros8*national COTSiaiialities and variaclona in the politics of 
aduoationml Trntom* 

Lmgitjjnation by partieipation 

The isaue of "pErticipatian" has baen talked and written abQut 
in reeent years for a wide variety of reawns and ±a many different 
contextap and nwhere perhaps as ubiquitously as in edueation. For the 
US alone I a careful reaent bibliography on eltiien participation in 
edueation (Davias and Zerahykgv 1978) lists ever 800 tltlei. Coombs 
and Merritt provide a useful comparative typology of various forms of 
"the public*! role in educational policy-making'' (1977) , and under 
Dietrioh Goldschmidt's leaderships a joint German-Swedish comisslon 
has prepared Tirtiat is oertataly the most thorough and comprehensive 
comparative study in this field to date, dealing with democratization 
and participation in schools and universities in the two countries 
(see siamary volume by Wllhelmip 1974). 

What is interesting for us in this phenomenon is its relationship 
to the question of the legitimacy of educational reforms. For alongside 
and in contrast to the different notions of legitimacy already discussed, 
the proposition that participation should be seen as a critical source 
of legitimacy for policy decisions has gained much ground ^ especially 
where educational policy is concerned, but not only there (see 
Alemann 1975| Rodenstein 1978| Matthb'fer 1977). The basic argOTent Is 
that the Involvement in the policy-making process of those who are 
likely to be affected by its results enhances the legitimacy of the 
process and Its results, but both the justification and the interpre- 
tation of this notion vary widely from one ideological frame of 
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refeirence to raothari Offe, in his dlsaussion of citi^an-i iaitiatlveSt 
pro^des ^ imatruative aicmmple of the skeptleism with lAich maffxist 
saholari ragsrd soma maaif eatatiQas of the partieipation phenomenon 
(1972, 153-168| cf. 127*134), Mueh of this skepticism is dlreeted at 
the basic mblvalence of participation whleh conslsti in that it can 
always serve as an tostrtment for the ruler as well as the ruled 
(ibid . ; a£. Baraert and Raschert 1978, 32). Among those who accept 
partioipation as an Jjnportant source of legitljnatlon in educational 
policy and refora, there is a tendency to see participation not only 
as a relatively abstract principle of Individual mancipation Bna 
self ^deteminat ion, but also as an increasingly necessary complement 
and corrective vls-a^vls the inadequacies of decision processes in 
parliamentary systms of government (Baumert and Raschert 1978, 29*30) 
or^ indeed s as a deliberate strategy to preempt and replace those 
processes (Buchner 1972). 

The study of educational refom from the point of view of the 
processes and norms which legitimate reforms holds, as the preceding 
brief discussion may have shoro, a rich and promising challenge* 
While the issue of legitimacy is iidierent in the politics of educational 
innovation in any country, both its salience at a given point in time 
and the theoretical frame of reference within which it is approached 
may vary significantly and instructively from one country to the next. 
In pursuing this question a little further, we will concentrate on one 
area of educational reform where concern with legittaacy has been 
particularly conspicuous. 




S2 

3«2«2 Currisulim reform and legltliQaQy 

It aeems that, of all the areas of education where Innovatlotie 
have bean debated, trledp Impl^ented, or rejected^ none haa been quite 
as suaceptlble to major controversies on legitimacy as the field of 
curriculum development and reform, even though we note here as well 
considerable and Interesting cross-national variation* An earlier 
analysis of curriculum policy-making In the US concludes that -'the 
determination of the public achool. curriculum is not just Influenced 
by political events; it Is a politictal proceHs in Important ways*' 
/ (Klrst and Walker 1971, 480) and prfjceeds to discuss various political 
factors bearing on the curriculum development process without, however, 
explicitly raising the question of Legitimacy, By contrast, most 
European and especially Genwn writing on curriculum reform In recent 
years seems absolutely consumed with the question of how curriculimi 
decisions, especially decisions on the objectives of the laarning 
process, acquire legitimacy In a situation which Is characterized by 

- the development of increasingly divergent theoretical and method-- 
©logical paradigms in the disciplines to which currlcular subjecti 
relate; 

- Increasing doubts about conventional notions of the learning abilities 
and learning needs of children at - '"^erent age levels; 

^ the competitive claim on children's attention by educational factors 
outside of family and school, notably In the media* (Baumert and 
Raschert 1978, 18^19), 
These and possibly other factors have contributed to making the process 
of currlculiOT development Increasingly contingent upon new answers to 
the question of the legitimacy of this or that orientation of an entire 
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curriculifflj or Important parts of It. This cendency, which la principle 
should b« found ia at least all advanced Industrialized societies, Is 
accentuated where, as In the case of the Rahnenrlehtllnlen in the state 
of Hesse in West Geraany, there is an outbreak of najor political 
conflict over changes in currlculim, even though Raschert (1977, 24) 
points out that a review of the history ofr curriculum decisions in 
earlier times already provides rich evidence for the intensely polit- 
icized dispute over the legitimacy of particular changes and reforms. 

Faced with this problem of the legltlaacy of curricular decisions, 
the field of curriculum development seems to have responded very much 
along the lines of the more general categories of legitimation dis- 
cussed earlier, even though some of these responses seem to raise more 
problras than others. Some of the issues which emerge In this process 
as worthy of further consideration Include (see also Frey at al. 1975); 

- the legal quality of curricular objectives and the possibility and 
limitation of their legitimation through parliamentary or other 
decision processes (Bauoert and Raschert 1S78, 22-23 i on the Itoits 
of the legal dimension of curricular legitimacy, see Kunzli 1976, 
201-202)1 

- the importance and the limitation of educatio. " i-esearch as a basis 
for legitimating curriculum decisions (Hameyer at al . 1976, 29l-339| 
Bamaert and Raschert, 1978, 25-28) | 

- the conditions for, and the effect of the participation of teachers, 
students and parents In the process of curriculum reform (Frey and 
Santlni 1976| Hesse 1975| Baumert and Easchert 1978). 

While there Is thus a rich supply of material from which a 
further, comparative exploration of the legitimacy of curricular 
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dtelslond could take its point of depmrtura, the dealgn of such an 
e^loratloa would do well also to take Itito account some of the rather 
critical observations on recent developments the currlculuia field 
(e.g., Becker and Jimgblut 1972^ 127-203) ^ especially with regard to 
the alleged neglect of the Janportant conditioning factors which bear 
on the teachers' and children's position in the instructional process 
itself, largely indapendant of all curricular specifications (op, cit# ^ 
203) . 

3.3 Innovation and conflict 

Innovation and conflict^ in education as elsewhere, seam to ba 
close neighbors. Major aducational reforms tend to be accompanied by 
considerable degrees of conflicts if reforms occur without conflict, 
one tends to get suspicious and begins to wonder whether what happened 
was indeed a real reform. But as long as we talk about real reforms 
in the sense we discussed at the beginning of this paper " scmm form 
of social and political conflict is usually not far away. The question 
iSp however, how they are related, and I suggest that the understanding 
of that relationship between educational innovation and social conflict 
presents yet another important challenge to the future study of the 
politics of educational refora and that, like the other challenges, it 
stands to benefit from looking at it from the vantage point of compara^ 
tlve analysis across different political systems* 

The challenge lies in finding out more about both the nature and 
the direction of the relationship between innovation and conflict - 
Does conflict lead to reform, or does reform lead to conflict? Do 
reforms typically come about as a result of conflict (e.g., educational 




reforms as a result of student protest), or is It more likely (or as 
likely) that reforms — al%mys imperfeat as they are bound to be in an 
iBparfact world — ereate more disiatiif action, fruatrarion and^ 
ultimately, confliat? Obvlouslyp thtoratlcal and, aventually, 
^plriMl answers to these questions will form an taportant part of 
any theory about tiie relationship between ^tate and education ; the 
progreasive comparative investlgatlom of a number of conflict situation 
which appear to have arisen in oonjimctlon with major eduoational 
reform projects should have a major contribution to make to clearing 
up this issue. 

At this point, the theoretical discussion on this issue tends to 
be bimodal* In the tradition of liberal conflict theorists like 
Coser (1956), Dahrendorf (1958) and others, conflict tends to precede 
reform and to serve as a necessary condition for it; in fact, one of 
the argiments for the necessity and functionality of conflict in 
societies is that, without conflict, societies will stagnate and fall 
to adjust, through social reform, to changing conditions and demands. 
A ntmber of studies, notably Baldrldge (1971), have applied this 
framawork or variants of it to the study of change in educational 
organisations, and have found that the assumption of continuing and 
ubiquitous conflict In organiEatlona serves well to aKplain certain 
patterns of changa and innovation (cf. Dill and Friedman 1979, 417-418). 

Arguing from a very different theoretical position, Naschold 
posits certain kinds of conflict conditions within the educational 
systM as contributini to the potential for change, and distinguishes 
be^esn 

- the mobilisation of internal conflict within schools through 
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politicised groupi of atudants and tsachers in the direction of a 

limited "s^dlealiat counter-»force'- 1 
- the "horlsontallsatipn" of educatioaal eonflict through the toter- 

twialag of edueatlonal problma with those of other areas of rspro^ 

duction (vocatloftal tratoing, urbm davelopsents etc.) In the 

direotlon of a wider "frontier of conflict- 'i and 
^ the '-vertleall^ation" of edueatlonal problMS in connecting them ^th 

the world of work and trade unioni (1974^ 28-29). 

While it mmmB plausible that tmslons, cleavages * and conflicts 
ablating la societies are capable of generating momenta which may lead 
to reform and change (ort as in the case of the measures taken by the 
French (Joversment after the events of May, 1968 ^ to pseudo^reforms) ^ 
there se^is also to be a good deal of evidence which suggests that 
reforms result in conflict^ sometimes even In more intense conflict 
than that which preeedad thaa. ^schart points out how a nimbar of 
characteristics of tiie GasCTtschule in West Germany which were indis* 
pensable ingredients of the reform eKperlment were bound to lead to 
all kinds of conflict with the liferent logic of planning processes * 
with percalved needs for the stability of the entire educational 
systami etc. (1974, 204-205 i for some analogous obseryatlons from the 
US^ see House 1974, 30^306). Drawing on examples from the policy 
areas of houslngj traffics education, and envlroiunental protection, 
Offa maintains that the modal pattern for the capitalist state is one 
where conflict does not cause refora, but la caused by It, particularly 
because reform policies ^th their associated rhetoric tend to generate 
expectations and needs which, given the highly limited capacity of the 
capitalist state for change, they prove unable to meet, often leading 
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to A sltuatlQn that is worse than that prior to the reform. (1972, 
124-126) . 

In a particularly Intereating and penetrating analysis of com- 
prehensive secondary school reforms in Western Europe, tmviti (1978) 
pursues a similar argiment. He describes the dileinna which comprehen- 
sive schools face in living up to their putative egalitarian Intentions 
while at the same time having to contribute to the reproduction of 
wage labor for the capitalist systems in which they operate. Since 
these reproduction needs require highly unequal educational outeomea. 
they are very basically at variance with the egalitarian aspirations 
and expectations that went with the introduction of comprehensive 
schools. Levin argues that, since comprehensive secondary schools 
camot perfora the task of stratification as well as their vertically 
structured predecessors, the role of stratification Is now inereasingly 
being taken over by institutions of postsecondary education through 
such devices as nimerus clausus, permitting overcrowding and higher 
dropout, etc. In addition, whatever rest of the stratification task 
cannot be accomplished by higher education la likely to be taken up 
by the labor market through rising rates of unemployment and under- 
employment of university graduates. If his analysis is correct — and 
the history of educational reform in Western Europe and elsewhere will 
bear some further examination to see whether It is — then the conflict 
potential ^Ich these kinds of reform may have generated Is fairly 
obvious J "...these frustrations and feeling of dissatisfaction with 
both Che educational system and the labor market will lead co Increas- 
ing nanifestatlons of class conflict and struggle.... These conflicts 
will place pressure on the state, capitalist enterprises, and the 
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imlvaMltles to leek a solution to the plight of an overeducated 
and imderOTployed prolr*^**riat, . * . The ultij^ta raault of the reforms 
is the rapid formation of a new and highly conacious class with great 
potential for forcing social change" (1978, 450). 

All of this suggests that educational reforms and their conse* 
quences are- likely to confront the capitaMst state with even greatar 
problems in satisfying its needs for minimal consensus and legitimacy* 
In this confrontation, the state will take recourse to whatever legit* 
toation stratagles it cm mobilise. For the field of educational 
reform, these stratagles will certainly Include the symbolic use of 
Che notion of "reform" itself; given that the attractiveness of the 
symbolism is in part at least a function of the esrpactation that "new" 
also means "more", i.e*, that reforms also mean additional resources, 
the power of this particular legitimation device may be on the decline 
as Wastern societies approach "steady state" conditions. At the sams 
tiae, the role of research and taaowledge as a legitimation strateET 
may have its limitations as walli even though the device of experl-- 
mentation has served quite well for the tOTporary containment and 
management of reform-generated conflict (see Weiler 1973, 51 | 
Kuhlmann 1970, I/lOS) * Similarly, we will need to question other legit* 
imation strategies regarding their possible role in what begins to 
appear as the most serious theoretical issue in the comparative study 
of educational innovation i the relationship between educational 
reform and social conflict. 
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